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Athletics and Morals 
By Rev. Endicott Peabody, D.D., Headmaster of the Groton School 


HE rules of football have been changed. 
T This year, more than ever before in its 
history, football is on probation. In more 
than one of our universities, if the result of 
the new rules does not modify the abuses 
which have been so apparent, football will be- 
come a forbidden sport. 

“It is sure to be better, for the rules are 
changed,”” the hopeful and enthusiastic be- 
liever in the game will tell you. The alter- 
ations, it is true, are aimed at remedying the 
evils of the game. In consequence of the new 
rules there will be less opportunity for per- 
sonal contact, because the men in the rush 
line will be kept farther apart before the ball 
is snapped back; there will be a great reduc- 
tion in the mass plays; there will be fewer 
men allowed behind the line; and the ten- 
yard rule will open up the game. That is 
one kind of gain. 

A second advantage is that there will be 
more officials, and they may consult other 
people more freely. It will therefore be easier 
to detect foul play, and the individual official, 
not having so great responsibility, will not be 
so much tempted to overlook misdemeanors. 

A third advantage lies in the fact that the 
penalties are of a more serious nature. A man 
who is disqualified will be punished more 
severely than before, and the team as a whole 
will be averse to its members running such a 
risk. 

But, as a former university coach once re- 
marked: “‘It is difficult to frame rules which 
eleven men, lying awake nights to circumvent, 
cannot find a way out of.” The alterations 
in the rules seem to promise improvement, and 
yet the rules can still be evaded. The dan- 
gers of pulling muscles and sinews, which was 
the result of mass plays, are certainly reduced; 
but there will be breaking of bones and seri- 
ous accidents from tackling in the open field, 
and men who are bent upon injuring others 


will always find a chance in such a game as 
this. Umpires and referees, even though 
there be dozens of them, cannot see every- 
thing; and the very fact that the punishments 
are more drastic may make the officials a little 
less ready to inflict them. 

The record of history gives evidence that 
severe punishments do not deter from crime. 
There was more stealing when the penalty 
for stealing was death than there is today. A 
perfectly organized police system does not 
produce perfect obedience. Russia would 
lead the world if it did. The making of laws 
does not necessarily eradicate the offense 
against which they are aimed. There are on 
the statute books of Massachusetts laws 
against profanity. One has only to pass along 
the streets of our villages to realize how little 
these laws affect the swearing habit. 

This question of fair play in football and 
in athletics generally (for there is about as 
much attempt at foul play in baseball, track 
athletics, basket ball, and hockey as in foot- 
ball) is one which goes down towards the 
roots of our national character. It is worth 
while for us to look it squarely in the face. 

There are certain admissions that we shall 
have to make if we are entirely frank. 

During the past ten years—or more—we 
have lost sight of the fact that sports are fun. 
A successful freshman football player was 
asked if he enjoyed playing on his freshman 
eleven. He replied that he was glad to make 
the team, but there was no fun in it. The 
Harvard crew crossed the water to row 
against Cambridge. There are not wanting 
critics who have complained that the Harvard 
eight were not the “champions” of America, 
and therefore they were presumptuous in 
racing as our representatives. But they did not 
go to represent all-American rowing. They 
were a body of men who found pleasure in 
rowing, and they met other men who en- 
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joyed the sport, and they did it for fun. It 
is a good sign of a better time that is surely 
coming. 

A result of our entering sports in order to 
win and not to get recreation from them is 
that we have concentrated all our energy 
upon one, or at the most two teams. The rest 
of the college have been neglected in coach- 
ing. Everything has been done to make the 
"Varsity team successful. We have lavished 
money upon them, and they have lavished it 
upon themselves; we have wasted hours loaf- 
ing upon the side-lines in order to “‘encourage 
the team;’” we have shouted ourselves hoarse 
in order to rattle the other side; we have been 
persuading ourselves that it is all right for men 
to do in football, in baseball, and in other 
branches of athletics what gentlemen would 
not do in a few of our games. It is very like 
the old heresy that a man may be a black- 
guard in public life and yet worthy of our 
admiration if he is kind to his wife and 
children. It is this position which we must 
surrender if athletics are to have the beneficent 
effect upon young men which they are well 
calculated to have. 

In many respects the college life of today 
is far surperior in its standards to the life of 
former days. ‘There is less immorality, there 
is less drunkenness, there is more interest in 
philanthropy, more religious enthusiasm; but 
in two respects we linger. We are not honest 
in studies; we are not honest in athletics. The 
statement looks ugly set down in black and 
white. But it is true. It is not yet recognized 
that it is as bad for a student to lie to a 
teacher as for a teacher to lie to a student; 
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that a man who gets marks in an examination 
through cheating is doing the same kind of 
thing as the clerk who gets money by cheat- 
ing his employer. 

We have allowed a similar code to grow 
up in games. It would still be impossible 
for a man who swindles at cards to remain in 
college. The place would be too hot for him. 
No gentleman would take an unfair advan- 
tage of an opponent in lawn tennis. Popular 
opinion will not go much further today. 
Nevertheless, cheating at football or base- 
ball is exactly the same thing as cheating at 
tennis, and cheating at tennis is the same in 
principle as cheating at cards. What we 
need today in our colleges and schools, and 
in those institutions in which young men are 
living a common life, is the development of 
a spirit of amateur sport, a spirit of love for 
the game itself, of delight in activity and 
health and physical development, a spirit that 
cares for success, as every right minded man 
enjoys success, as a result of vigorous effort, 
but which can take defeat in a simple, manly 
way, and would rather give up any game 
than attempt to win it through means un- 
worthy of a Christian gentleman. 

If the members of Christian Associations 
would enter upon a movement to bring this 
about they would have a vast influence in 
rescuing the great sports from the suspicion 
which surrounds them today; they would help 
to train men in habits of integrity which would 
tell through life; and they would be doing 
for young men in this country what can be 
done only by young men who are strong in 
body and soul. 


The Haystack Centennial 
By Frank V. Slack 


HE first American event to be celebrated 
simultaneously on five continents was 

the one hundredth anniversary of the gather- 
ing of five Williams College students in a 
prayer-meeting. Under the auspices of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions the Haystack Centennial was held 
October 10, in Williamstown, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Board at North 
Adams, five miles distant. Similar celebra- 
tions were carried on in London, Shanghai, 


Bombay, and other cities of the world. The 
Haystack prayer-meeting was one of those 
events whose real size and importance are dis- 
cerned only after the passing of many years. 
The thought of three thousand people com- 
ing, at the end of one hundred years, to 
Williamstown as the “birthplace of American 
foreign missions,” would have amazed Mills 
and his associates as thoroughly as it aroused 
and interested those who actually were pres- 
ent. At the beginning of the century, a little 
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group of college students with an idea and a 


determination; at its close, accomplishment 
such as could be brought about only by God 


Himself. Then, a vague glimpse into the 
future; now, a full realization of the greatest 
spiritual opportunity the world has ever seen. 
“We can do it if we will,” the prophetic 
vision of a seer. 

It should not be understood, however, that 
Samuel J. Mills and the men who stood with 
him originated the idea of missions from this 
country, nor that they created the feeling of 
obligation in regard to foreign missions. The 
Haystack prayer-meeting and the formation 
of the American Board were the outgrowth 
of that spirit of missions which for several 
decades before 1806 had made itself felt in 
the minds of men both at home and abroad. 
In the words of Dr. S. M. Worcester, de- 
livered at the semi-centennial anniversary of 
the founding of the American Board, in 
1860, ““The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, which fifty years 
ago this day was instituted at Bradford, had 
its origin neither in Bradford, nor Andover, 
nor Williamstown, nor any other single locality, 
but in the revivals at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It was but an embodiment and expression of 


the missionary spirit, which was then witness- 
ing itself in public and private supplications, 
and in other modes, as seldom or never before, 
since the days of the fathers of New Eng- 
land.”” 

Missionary ideas were familiar to the 
generations before the Haystack men, through 
the work of Eliot and Mayhew, Brainerd and 
Wheelock, and still earlier through Cotton 
Mather and Jonathan Edwards. As early as 
1796 a Baptist Missionary Society was or- 
ganized for the carrying on of work in the 
state of New York; the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society was organized in | 798, and 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society in 
1799. In 1804 the Massachusetts society 
so changed its constitution as to embrace 
work “through the more distant regions of 
the earth, as circumstances shall invite and 
the ability of the society shall admit.” A 
foreign missionary society had been formed 
in Newport in 1773, but the outbreak of 
the American Revolution caused its demise. 


During 1806 and 1807 American churches 
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contributed about six thousand dollars to the 
work of Dr. Carey in India. 

It should be remembered that at this time 
the unity of the missionary effort was continu- 
ally borne in mind. There was no such ap- 
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parent distinction between home and foreign 
missions as there is today—a distinction that 
arose largely from the difference of administra- 
tion in the two departments of the work. 
“Mills himself, though popularly associated 
exclusively with foreign missions, was among 
the foremost pioneer missionaries on the 
western frontiers of the American Common- 
wealth.” 

*“The meeting at the Haystack one hundred 
years ago had therefore the noblest spiritual 
antecedents. It was the crystallization of the 
holy hopes and longings of devout men and 
women who had lived and labored before it. 
To no group of men might our Lord’s words 
be more aptly applied than to those of thé 
Haystack meeting: ‘Other men labored and 
ye are entered into their labors.’ ”’ 

The more immediate preparation for the 
Haystack meeting came through a strong 
religious awakening in Litchfield county, Con- 
necticut, which gradually spread until it 
reached Williamstown, where, six months be- 
fore Mills arrived at the college, a group of 
men, greatly stirred in their religious life, were 
meeting frequently for prayer at the home of a 
Mrs. Bardwell, about a mile from the college. 
When Samuel J. Mills entered Williams, in 
the spring of 1806, he found the student bodv 
under the influence of a great revival. Prayer- 
meetings carried on by groups of students were 
numerous. Twice a week at least, the men 
met out-of-doors for this purpose. In one of 
these meetings, where the topic of discussion 
was “‘Asia,”” held one sultry afternoon in 
August, Mills gave vent to his enthusiasm for 
the conversion of the world. Owing to the 
weather only five men—HMills, Richards, 
Green, Loomis, and Robbins—vwere present. 
Crouching under a near-by haystack as a 
partial protection against the storm that sud- 
denly came upon them, they conversed with 
eagerness upon the subject of sending the 
Gospel to foreign lands. Loomis alone held 
that those lands needed civilization before the 
Gospel could be taken to them, the others tak- 
ing the position that God desired all men to 
know Him and that He would therefore co- 
operate with every effort to accomplish that 
result. 

The immediate effect of the Haystack meet- 
ing was to deepen missionary interest among 
the men themselves and among others whom 
they influenced. All winter they met regularly 
for the discussion of the reports of foreign 
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missionary societies concerning the status of 
foreign work. ‘Two years after the Haystack 
meeting they formed the first American foreign 
missionary society, whose object was “‘to effect 
in the persons of its members a mission to the 
heathen.” At the suggestion of Mills, its 
founder, it was called simply “Brethren,” and 
the constitution, records and signatures were 
all written in cipher, the whole matter being 
kept secret because of “‘the possibility of 
failure; public opinion, which could see in 
foreign missionary projects only overheated 
zeal and fanaticism; and the modesty required 
of them lest they be thought rashly impru- 
dent.”” In 1810 Mills entered Andover Semi- 
nary, with the result that the society was es- 
tablished there, where the constitution and 
records are still preserved. One of the men 
to join the society at Andover was Adoniram 
Judson. 

Inasmuch as there existed no American 
foreign missionary board at that time several 
of the group entered into correspondence with 
Dr. Bogue, of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, offering their services to the society, 
should it need them. Mills opposed this ap- 
peal to a foreign society, feeling that they 
should be sent by American churches. At 
the suggestion and with the help of some of 
their professors at the seminary they presented 
a statement of their case to the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, the result being the 
institution of a Board of Commissioners for . 
Foreign Missions, “‘for the purpose of devis- 
ing ways and means, and adopting and prose- 
cuting measures for promoting the spread of 
the gospel in heathen lands.” Thus was in- 
stituted the- American Board at Bradford, 
Massachusetts, in 1810. Nearly two years 
afterward the first five missionaries of 
Board—Nott, Judson, Hall, Newell, and 
Rice—were ordained at Salem, and shortly 
after sailed for Calcutta. 

It is interesting to note that of the five men 
at the Haystack prayer-meeting, only one 
reached the foreign field for permanent work. 
Mills himself did notable missionary work in 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, was instru- 
mental in forming the American Bible Society, 
worked among the poor in some of the large 
eastern cities, and in | 818 journeyed to Africa 
under the auspices of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, to select a suitable place for a 
home for American negroes. He died on 
the return voyage, in his thirty-fifth year. 
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Loomis spent his life in pioneer work in the 
ministry in Bangor, Maine, where he became 
founder and pastor of the First Congregational 
Church. Robbins did similar work in New 
Hampshire until 1816, when he became pastor 
of the church in Enfield, Connecticut, where 
he remained until his death, in 1850. Green 
entered the ministry but soon gave it up, set- 
tling in Sodus, New York, where he became 
in turn a member of the State Legislature and 
of Congress. In 1815 Richards sailed for 
Ceylon, laboring there in poor health for six 
or seven years. The lives of these men 
“interpreted foreign missions not simply as an 
extensive activity, but also as an intensive one. 
The fact that all did not go to the foreign field 
reveals the catholic spirit which made their 
hearts burn while they communed each with 
the other at the Haystack, and which led 
them to bring to life in many varied ministries 
the loving spirit of Christ.” 

The Centennial itself was marked by that 
spirit of which President Capen spoke in his 
opening address: “Let the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Haystack meeting be not merely 
or chiefly an occasion of eloquent addresses, 
but a place for prayer for a new baptism of 
the Spirit and for a new consecration for all. 
Let it also be a council of war to discuss the 
enlargement of our plans and our resources. 
Let us go forth, united to conquer as never 
before!’’ The addresses of President Gates, 
of Pomona, of Presidents Hopkins of Wil- 
liams, Tucker of Dartmouth, and Hyde of 
Bowdoin, of Dr. Denison of Boston, Dr. 
Hillis of Brooklyn, Professor E. C. Moore of 
Harvard, of Dr. A. J. Brown, Mr. Mott, 
Dr. Zwemer, and Professor Beach did make 
the gathering notable for its brilliant oratory, 
but the spirit of gratitude for the things that are 
past and of devotion and determination for 
the things that are to come was equally im- 
pressive and inspiring. 

The Centennial day began at 6.30 with a 
sunrise prayer-meeting, which was followed 
at 8.15 by a conference of students of the 
Connecticut Valley, representatives being pres- 
ent from Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Yale, Harvard, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Amherst, 
Wesleyan, and other colleges. At 9.30 simul- 
taneous meetings were held in the beautiful 
Thompson Memorial Chapel and in the Con- 
gregational Church. The latter was a Stu- 
dent Volunteer service, at which addresses of 
power and great interest were given by Dr. 
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Denison, Professor Moore, Dr. Zwemer, and 
Dr. Hillis. In the afternoon the largest meet- 
ing of the Centennial was held out-of-doors, 
near the Haystack Monument. The principal 
address was given by Dr. Brown, who was 
followed by native Christians from ten coun- 
tries where the American Board carries on 
its work. At the close of this session, un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Mott, a centennial 
thank offering was made, the amount sub- 
scribed aggregating over $12,600. The even- 
ing meetings, four in number, were held both 
in North Adams and in Williamstown, the 
students’ service being addressed by Mr. Mott 
and Professor Beach. The Centennial was 
also marked by the completion of the Million 
Dollar Fund of the American Board, entirely 
apart from the thank offering. 

The Haystack prayer-meeting is significant 
as the starting point of that great self-aban- 
donment to the missionary enterprise which has 
led men and women from all parts of this 
continent definitely to spend their lives for the 
evangelization of the world. In the words of 
President Tucker, “‘Missions from this country 
began in the simple affirmation of personal 
duty in terms of personal power.” ‘““We 
can do it if we will” was their watchword; 
to quote Professor Moore, ““We must if we 
can” is to be ours. Nor is there any doubt 
of our ability provided we avail ourselves of 
the power that is to be had for the asking. 
The watchword of the Student Volunteer 
Movement is only another phase, and a logi- 
cal development, of the idea of Mills and his 
associates. 

It is significant as showing to men how 
things that humanly appear impossible are far 
from being impossible with God. In 1806 
the world seemed closed to missionary work, 
but a few men, seers of visions and dreamers 
of dreams, believed that if a thing ought to be 
done it could be done. In 1906 the world 
is wide open; the greatest spiritual opportunity 
of the ages confronts us. Shall there not be 
multitudes who will see in that fact their own 
call to service? The Haystack prayer-meet- 
ing showing that “‘it is the greatness of a task, 
not the ease of it, which makes it possible,”’ 
is proof positive that men of strength are al- 
ways open to leadership that sees large things 
and that calls for heroic service. Men are 
not to be attracted by puny affairs or by the 
things that are easy. The work of the world 
is to be accomplished by the daring and un- 
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faltering attack of men and women made 
strong by the strength of God, who have 
ceased to live on the plane of the “obviously 
possible” and have climbed to the heights of 
the “‘apparently impossible.” 

But the total significance of the Haystack 
shall never be understood until there comes 
the fathoming of its effects upon individual 
lives and hearts, both in this country and in 
the lands beyond, where countless thousands 
have been brought into the “‘light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
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Jesus Christ.” Until one can calculate the 
value of that work, and add to it the value of 
the men and women and children who are 
still to have their lives, individual and _ na- 
tional, transformed by that same marvelous 
influence, until then no man can measure the 
result of inflexible determination in the heart 
of one man, transplanted into the minds of 
other men, and fostered and developed by 
Him who is Master of our lives, and who shall 
be, by the grace of God, the Master of all 


lives.” 


What Does it Mean to be Spiritual 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


PIRITUALITY is one of the most com- 
mon words of our religious vocabulary. 
Were we asked its meaning, we should prob- 
ably start glibly in to define, but in the def- 
nition we soon should find our ideas stumbling 
along a very vague and misty path, until they 
wandered off and lost themselves in an unex- 
pected fog. To be sure, there are many 
things that we know best, which we should 
have the greatest difficulty in defining, but 
there seems to be a special perplexity about 
what spirituality is; and it needs only a cursory 
glance over religious history to see what widely 
different types of temperament and action 
have won the reputation of being spiritual. 

If you go to one generation of the Church 
and ask to see their spiritual man, they will 
point you to the sleepless monks, relieving 
one another in unremitting succession, to keep 
the sound of hymn and prayer unceasingly 
ascending from their altar,—like vestal virgins 
never letting the sacred fire go out. Or yet 
another generation will point you to some 
stern, forbidding man, rugged in severity, 
merciless in denunciation, like some Elijah 
emerging from the desert to pass condemna- 
tion on the vanities and foibles of the city. 
“This is our spiritual man,” they will say. 
Or yet again, spirituality has been associated 
with an anemic lack of physical vigor, a 
certain wistful contemplativeness, the quality 
which the French call spirituelle. To some 
Saint Theresa, seated with folded hands in 
pensive meditation; to some mystic Tauler, 
pulling his cap over his eyes lest the sight of 
the violets should divert his contemplation,— 


to some such one, men have pointed and said, 
“This is spirituality.” 

Or quite as often has the quality been at- 
tributed to men of quick and ardent religious 
emotion, men whose nerves explode easily to 
the touch of religious stimuli, who know by 
their own experiences how the Corinthians 
felt when they spoke with tongues, and what 
Paul saw when he was caught up into the 
“third heaven.” Or yet once more, the 
reputation for spirituality has been won by 
the mere counterfeit of it,—the affectation of 
extreme piety, the religious pose to be seen 
of men, the repetition of cant phrases and 
theological shibboleths, the rolling up of the 
whites of the eyes and the lifting of hands in 
holy horror on all possible occasions. 

Let a man repudiate all these definitions as 
insufhicient or wrong, and it still remains true 
that the college man’s general idea of spirit- 
uality has been so colored by some of these 
views, or by all of them, that spirituality often 
seems to him a sort of moral luxury, a pretty 
but quite unnecessary frill around the edge 
of duty’s solid garment, a bit of frosting, 
sweet and tasty for those who like it, but 
hardly required for food. We cannot be 
monks, nor ascetic desert prophets; pensive 
wistfulness is not in our line, and ecstatics 
we gladly leave to the dervishes; while as 
for solemn visages carefully conformed to a 
religious pose, we prefer frank sinners to hypo- 
crites. What then has a college man to do 
with spirituality, and what can it mean in 
his life? Paul was no weakling; a giant 
rather and a hero, who summed up his life 
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with the words, “I have fought a good fight,” 
and yet he said, ““To be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.” It does seem as though 
there must be something there, even for a 
thoroughly masculine man. 

We do not have to go far from college 
halls before we strike the trail that we are 
seeking. Here is an instructor going about 
his classroom work. It is plain that he is try- 
ing to do his duty. He has studied his sub- 
ject, and doles out the facts which he has 
gathered, with a painstaking exactness that 
all agree is highly commendable. At times 
you can see in his face the grim resolution 
with which he scrupulously learns and assidu- 
ously imparts his well-classified data. But 
any man who has ever been under a real 
teacher knows that such a description is utterly 
insuficient. The real teacher did his duty 
too, but there was something more there,— 
a subtle radiance that touched his simplest 
facts with lustre, like a gray cloud aglow at 
sunset. As in heavy ordnance, the cannon 
is one hundred times heavier than the ball, 
so his personality was bigger than his words 
and gave them force. His spirit suffused his 
driest facts, and made them agencies of per- 
sonal influence, until men felt of him as was 
said of one of our college presidents, “His 
avocation was teaching; his vocation was 
winning men.”” As the “old grads’’ recall 
him, they think not half so much of his par- 
ticular and concrete statements, copied in 
their notebooks, as of the radiance that shone 
through them all from the abysmal deeps of 
his personality. And if you should suggest 
to them that this loftier quality, this spiritual 
overtone which distinguishes a real teacher 
from a mere instructor was a frill, a fringe, 
a frosting, easily dispensable, you would re- 
ceive a ready answer: that that “‘frill’’ was 
the very essence of a real teacher and that 
without it your instructor is like Tomlinson’s 
soul in Kipling’s poem, as pale “as a rain- 
washed bone.” 

This is just a parable of all life. The 
meaning and worth of things is forever being 
changed by some superior quality, which, 
like magnetism in a piece of iron, unseen and 
hard to define, is by all odds the most im- 
portant thing there. And it is the plainest 
fact of moral history that the men of power 
have been men who in the moral realm have 
possessed this higher tone of spirit,—which 
Paul called “‘spiritual-mindedness,"” and 
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which he said was “‘life and peace.” 

The basis of spirituality is clearly a matter 
of life-conception,—the belief that as a home 
is to be interpreted not by the timbers in the 
house but by the love of the father who built 
it and lives there, so this world is to be in- 
terpreted not by matter but by spirit, in 
terms not of fate but of personal love and 
purpose. Samuel Johnson said, “‘No man 
can think profoundly without thinking re- 
ligiously,"” and_ spirituality clearly presup- 
poses that a man has thought religiously, has 
interpreted his life in terms of divine good- 
ness. Att its very beginning, therefore, spirit- 
uality strikes deep; its first word is not senti- 
ment but thought; its first injunction is not 
anemic wistfulness of affectation, but that 
profound conviction of the spiritual meaning 
of the universe and the love of a personal 
God, which builds “the tough fibre of a 
human heart.”’ 

But thus grounded, spirituality takes 
place as the soul of every act; it is not a 
partition that segregates a portion of the life, 
it is an atmosphere that permeates the whole 
life. We call things sacred and secular, but 
true spirituality breaks down the wall. To 
preach a sermon for the sake of your own 
reputation is to do an unspiritual thing; to 
dig a ditch with the idea that it is your work 
in the world and the will of God, is to do a 
spiritual thing. That is, the heart of spirit- 
uality is consecration, and nothing is so ap- 
parently sacred that it cannot be made un- 
spiritual by an unworthy purpose, nor is any- 
thing so obviously secular that it cannot be 
glorified by a spiritual motive. Said Calaban 
to Prospero— 

“Thou taughtst me language, and my profit 
on’t 
Is, I know how to curse.” 

That attitude despiritualizes the best gift. 
But there is no act so lowly, that a man has 
any business to do at all, which cannot be 
done as Christ would have it, and to do 
things that way is to spiritualize everything. 

This attitude toward life passes from senti- 
ment to fact when we remember that no 
thousand ministers ever did so much for the 
spread of the gospel as the man who invented 
the printing-press; that the inventor of the 
steamship was quite unconsciously a mis- 
sionary agency of incomparable importance; 
that all our distinctly religious enterprises rest 
on the basis of practical expedients and on the 
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support of practical men for their success. 
There is no honorable business, no humble 
act, which cannot be consciously consecrated 
to Jesus Christ,—that is, spiritualized. The 
greatness of an act, like the roundness of a 
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circle, depends not on the size, but on the 
center; and so spirituality, so far from being a 
frill, is the chief business of our lives. It is 
life’s centrality; it is “life and peace.” 


Impressions of the North American Student Movement 
By Wilhelm Gundert 


| Mr. Gundert was a student at the universities of Halle and Tubingen and has been intimately connected with the 
student movement in Germany, being for some time the secretary of the German Christian Students’ Alliance. He 
was a delegate to the Conferences of the World's Student Christian Federation held at Soro, Denmark and at Zeist, 
Holland. He visited the United States several years ago. Mr. Gundert was a delegate to the Nashville Convention 
and is now in Japan as a missionary. The article which is given here is a translation of “Eindrucke von der nord- 


amerikanischen Studentenbewegung™ in the June number of “ Mitteilungen,” the official periodical of the German 


Christian Students’ Alliance.—Editor. | 


iy is now more than five years since the 

Christian student movement of North 
America came under my observation, and 
from that time I have constantly followed it 
with the liveliest interest. My experience in 
connection with it, however, was remarkable. 
My estimate of it alternated between uncon- 
cealed admiration and the sharpest criticism. 
At one time | saw the magnitude, the power, 
the consciousness of aim with which this 
movement works, and saw so much which 
our German student Christian movement 
lacks and from which it could learn; at an- 
other all kinds of typical trifles impressed me 
which threw me into distressing doubts and 
raised the question: Is the whole affair 
genuine? I had believed that the personal 
contact with American students which my 
stay in the United States made possible, 
would put an end to this uncertainty and give 
me a definite category with which to describe 
the American movement, a higher unity 
between these opposite impressions. The 
hope has not been fulfilled. The only category 
which tells everything is the word “Ameri- 
can,” and with that we are as wise as we 
were before. Yet no; we do learn something 
from it, namely, that it is altogether a mis- 
take to measure an American movement by 
German standards, whether it be to its praise 
or its blame, because their difference in size 
makes them incommensurable. We must 
rather lay aside our German standards of 
value, place ourselves wholly on American 
ground and from that point of view gain an 
estimate of our object. Only in this way can 


we in some measure view the case aright. 

Judged by our standards, the numerical 
strength of this movement is simply monstrous. 
On American soil this does not impress one 
to such an extent. To be sure the movement 
is thought of as conspicuously strong in the 
country itself, but yet its dimensions can 
readily be measured by American standards. 
In that country everything grows to gigantic 
proportions. The sky-scrapers in New York, 
the banking business; the amazing centraliza- 
tion of commerce, of mining, of the grain and 
stock trade in a few gigantic organizations— 
these are phenomena to which the student 
movement merely offers a perfectly natural 
parallel in another sphere. The reasons are 
in all cases the same; the size of the country, 
the comparative simplicity of relations, and 
the native American temperament. 

He who has once seen some of the great 
cities like New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco, 
and has crossed the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, does not wonder so 
much at the great American figures. A 
glance at the atlas can show any man with 
what dimensions he has here to do. And 
everywhere, where culture has only in some 
degree penetrated, there are “colleges” and 
“*students.’’ They are not always universities 
in our sense—the rigid distinctions of rank 
which separate our institutions of higher learn- 
ing into different classes are not found there. 
To them the meaning of the word “‘student”’ is 
far broader than with us, and a student move- 
ment has naturally a considerably larger field 
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than in Germany or Scandinavia. 

Moreover, there is the simplicity of rela- 
tion. Let us only compare the United States 
with a stretch of land of similar size in Europe. 
Here, as a result of a history of more than a 
thousand years, there is a tremendous con- 
fusion of deep worn ruts; there a free path in 
all directions for every one who desires to 
journey along it. Here are complicated in- 
terests, complicated sentiments, and therefore 
in all spheres a division into small and often 
very small parties; there, similar and simple 
conditions for thousands, sentiments of com- 
paratively narrow range centered on what 
is practically necessary—and therefore a soil 
ready for mass movements. All this applies 
also in the case of the students. With us a 
student is not merely a unit of the class “‘stu- 
dent; he is much else beside; he comes from 
a special neighborhood, from a special family, 
from a special school, he has his special ac- 
complishments, his special views, his special 
inclinations and antipathies—in short he is 
something individual, and therefore he stops 
to think a long time before he attaches him- 
self to anything; and when he has attached 
himself, the value he puts on his individuality 
is transferred to the society to which he be- 
longs, and he is then so much less accessible 
to efforts in another direction. The Ameri- 
can student is everywhere very much the same 
in the East as in the Far West; individual 
differences are naturally to be found, but they 
do not lie deep and they scarcely play a part, 
when the question arises of joining or not 
joining the Christian student movement. 
There the simple question is, am I a Chris- 
tian or not? If so, there is absolutely no rea- 
son against joining. Other Christian so- 
cieties such as our “ Wingolf’’ do not exist, so 
that this condition tending with us to make 
decision difficult, is also absent. 

If therefore, taken entirely by itself, the 
possibility of mighty undertakings, of great 
movements, exists on American soil, then the 
American temperament is as it were made for 
this situation. The German, particularly the 
German Christian, feels best in a narrow, 
brotherly circle, where heart beats with heart, 
and where quiet, but thorough, solid work on 
a small scale is done. The American has 
his eyes directed to the large and universal. 
He is the born organizer; and where he can- 
not himself organize, he still has sense enough 
for the universal to allow himself to be organ- 
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ized, and to fit willingly in where he can be 
most useful to the whole. In this way it is 
possible to create and govern these monster 
organisms which are so characteristic of 
America. The student movement does in 
this sphere exactly what other great lines of 
business also do. 

It is striking to see how similar the affairs of 
the great business houses in New York and 
the office of the student movement are to each 
other. There at No. 3 West Twenty-ninth 
street on the fourth, fifth and tenth floors the 
many secretaries sit in their rooms at their 
desks; each has his telephone by him, the 
numerous typewriters click under the fingers 
of as many young ladies, and in the rooms 
beside them are the packers at work filling the 
countless orders for books which come in 
daily. Each morning at nine o'clock the 
work begins, from one to two o'clock there is 
a rest, at five o'clock they go home to the 
suburbs. These are short hours for business, 
but to make up for that this time is used in 
such a way that not a second is lost. If one 
goes to the office of the Presbyterian mission, 
or to a great cement business, or a leading 
postage stamp firm, one sees always the same 
sight even down to the smallest detail. The 
guest from Germany who would like to 
visit the “brethren” in America, feels that this 
way of doing things is dreadfully cold and 
cheerless, but it makes no difference. Here 
is the place from which the threads run out 
to all the colleges of the United States and 
Canada; here a great movement is directed; 
and therefore little personal interests and joys 
must step into the background, because there 
is not time for intimate fellowship and friendly 
chat. 

Once more, the way in which an Ameri- 
can knows how to handle the money ques- 
tion is an advantage to the student movement. 
The surprising thing is that in the planning of 
new undertakings the important consideration 
is not, as with us, the matter of cost, but of 
usefulness for the purpose in view. If a 
house is to be built, the first question is, how 
will it best fulfill its object; and then it is built, 
cost what it may. If the visit of a secretary 
is needed, the journey is made, no matter how 
long and expensive it may be. They go on 


-the principle that the quality of the work must 


under no circumstances be impaired by regard 
for its cost, and believe firmly that every good 
work will win its own support. And ex- 
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perience bears them out: small plans, small 
investments, small receipts, that is our policy; 
large plans, large investments, large receipts, 
that is the American way. Of course there :s 
much more money in the country, and they have 
very definite methods for setting it in motion. 
It was very interesting to me to hear this said 
in a meeting of missionary secretaries: “The 
secret of getting large sums from rich business 
men consists simply in going after a very def- 
nite amount for a very definite purpose. If a 
business man is asked for a ‘gift’ for ‘missions,’ 
he gives nothing; but if it is suggested that he 
pay $1,200 a year for the complete support 
of a missionary, or give $5,000 for a chapel, 
he does it.” It is also characteristic that very 
definite time limits are set, within which a 
certain sum is to be secured. For example, 
an Association needs $20,000 for a building. 
It begins a “‘canvass’’ for the month of June. 
Men go from house to house, and every man 
is asked to promise $100 or $200 or $1,000 
on the condition that before June 30 the 
$20,000 needed is pledged in this way. The 
expectation that others will give as much, and 
that the collection will be business-like, en- 
courages the individual giver to higher amounts 
than he would otherwise desire to give. 

All these points are illustrations of the 
fundamental fact which seems to me to be 
in the first degree characteristic of the Ameri- 
can student movement, and to explain in part 
its greatness. That fact is its thoroughly na- 
tional coloring. The American student move- 
ment stands, so to speak, with both feet firm 
on American life. In this respect it has an 
easier lot than we in Germany. If there 
is a great gulf fixed between us and our 
national life, we are not alone to blame for 
it, even though we might in many points take 
up a more positive position in this respect. 
But it is more difficult with us to “‘get into 
things,” and yet to keep one’s self unspotted 
from the world. Unbelief has poisoned the 
whole atmosphere. There is little neutral 
ground left on which believers and unbe- 
lievers can meet, without the immediate draw- 
ing of lines which hinder rather than help in 
the work for souls. In America, on the other 
hand, the neutral ground is very broad. To 
name only one sphere, which occupies a great 
part of the interest of Americans—sport. 
Here everyone takes part, there are no barriers. 
A similar sphere is the college partisanship, 
bordering in our eyes almost on the comic, 
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which finds expression in college festivities, in 
decorations, and in college yells which remind 
one strongly of the war cries of the Delaware 
Indians. Here too the “Christian” students 
are no exception. And least of all, when it is 
a question of patriotism. On the contrary, 
the policy of the movement is to draw into its 
circle as many as possible of the students who 
“hold a leading position in the intellectual, 
social, and athletic life of the college,” and 
through them to extend its influence. Again, 
the connection with the Church, or rather 
the churches, is, as might be expected, much 
closer than with us. Christianity without 
church afhliation is quite unintelligible to the 
American—he has much too little pietism for 
that. In the intellectual life, too, the phe- 
nomena are parallel: it was surprising to me 
how strong the influence of Harnack is in 
many Associations; they are quite “‘up-to- 
date,’ but to be sure without any independent 
or deep penetration into the problems at issue. 
As I have already said, this positive ai- 
titude toward the general life of the nation is 
to be explained to some degree by the fact 
that the whole atmosphere is cleaner than with 
us. Imagine, for example, a university town 
in Germany, where, within a radius of a mile 
of the university buildings no alcohol may be 
sold; this is the case at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. But on the other side, one 
may say that Americans take many things more 
lightly than we do; they enter with the great- 
est innocence into things about which we here 
should “‘lay down the law.”” On this ac- 
count much is sin for us, because in our 
thoroughgoing way we go to the bottom 
of things and discover there something evil; 
while the American does not spend much 
time refining, and so perhaps in his way keeps 
his conscience clean. And yet I believe that 
a great danger for the American movemert lies 
here. The step from the position of the Chris- 
tion in American garb to that of the Ameri- 
can man of culture in the garb of a civiliza- 
tion which Christianity has influenced, is not 
very great. The many external agencies, the 
great and beautiful Association buildings, may 
become just as much of a handicap as they 
are helpful when directed by the right spirit. 
The motives of the friends and admirers whom 
the movement has in all circles of the edu- 
cated, do not always spring from real under- 
standing of spiritual things; and it requires 
the whole power and wisdom of the leaders 
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to ‘‘save the movement from its friends.” 

But even though one must speak out all 
these thoughts, there is no doubt about the 
fact that the American Christian student 
movement is something big, not only for 
foreign eyes, but also for America. It is a 
gigantic piece of work, and that not alone 
by men; it is God’s doing. For the human 
heart is everywhere the same, even in America; 
it resists the Spirit of God. And human 
strength is not enough to overcome its op- 
position. Every conversion is a_ miracie 
wrought by the Holy Spirit. And the 


American movement is an instrument of God 
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for the salvation of many, not only in 
America, but throughout the whole world; 
for its ““Volunteers’’ are living and working 
in all part of the earth. 

And does not God give us through this 
movement suggestions enough? We cannot 
and do not wish to become Americans. We 
may calmly make clear to ourselves their weak 
points, not in order to criticise, but to serve 
God. But how much pettiness, disloyalty, 
lack of faith, indecision, must we discover in 
ourselves, when we compare ourselves with 
our brethren in America! Then let us learn 
from them—and for the rest, pray for them. 


An American's Impression of a German Conference 
By Theodore S. Stuart, Leipzig University 


S an American studying in Germany, I 
had the pleasure of attending the 
annual student conference, August 6-10, 
which, as for some years past, was held at 
Wernigerode, a beautiful little old city on the 
northern edge of the Hartz mountain range. 
In comparison with the great American 
conventions, a conference of two hundred 
members seemed small; but the size of the 
gathering favored a semi-informality which 
was one of its most striking features. There 
was not a program filling each day, but a 
theme for each day, upon which but one 
formal address was made, while the remander 
of the time was occupied in general discussion. 
The following themes were presented: “The 
Beauty of the World,” ““The Beauty of the 
Cross,” ““The Beauty of Work for God” 
(a missionary topic), and ““The Beauty for 
Which we Wait.”” Two of the speakers 
were unavoidably absent, and their addresses 
had to be read from manuscript by others, 
but in spite of this drawback, the interest was 
well retained. 

Another feature was the devotional spirit 
which obtained. There was no discussion 
of plans for the next winter—the effort seemed 
to be rather to work such a spiritual uplift as 
should certainly bear fruit, but in such ways 
as might be thought best by the local unions. 
This does not mean’ that there is not aggres- 
sive work now going on or planned. On the 
other hand, there is a decided effort to pro- 
cure homes for the local branches, buildings 
if possible, or at least rooms, and in one uni- 
versity they expect to employ a local secre- 


tary during the coming winter. 

The gathering was well named a “‘confer- 
ence’; it was in no sense a convention, as we 
understand the term, but a friendly inter- 
change of ideas and encouragement, either 
in the conference hall, or by taking advantage 
of other opportunities offered by the common 
meals, the excursion into the mountains, or 
the social evening. This possibility of per- 
sonal acquaintance with one another and with 
the leaders of the movement is of a value it 
would be hard to overestimate. It is true that 
the characteristics | have sketched lie largely 
in the nature and training of the German 
student, but much also is due to the plans of 
the executive committee, and especially to 
the tireless activity of the general secretary, 
the Rev. Theophil Mann, in making arrange- 
ments and arousing interest in the conference. 

As years are counted, one would scarcely 
say that the movement in Germany is still in 
its infancy; but it has had to contend with 
such enormous difficulties in the attitude of 
the student body in general that we may say, 
without in the least discrediting the zeal or 
wisdom of its members, that among the stu- 
dents of Germany it is only beginning to be a 
recognized force. Its principal activities are 
in the direction of devotional Bible study and 
evangelistic effort, and in these it is exerting 
an ever-widening influence. A reaction in 
religious thought is beginning to spread in 
Germany,—a reaction which cannot fail of 
giving a greater scope and a greater success to 
the work of the devoted leaders and members 
of the Alliance in years to come. 








Qualifications for Missionary Service 
By S. M. Zwemer, D. D. 


VERY volunteer for foreign missions 
should follow che counsel of Paul, the 
apostle, and ‘“‘desire earnestly the greater 
gifts." The greater gifts are the real assets 
of character. No man can aim too high in 
preparation for a life-work; least of all he 
who aspires to be an ambassador of the 
Great King on foreign service. There is no 
calling in life that demands higher qualifica- 
tions or that tests more, by utmost tension of 
service and temptation, the very highest qual- 
ifications. The mission boards demand only 
the best and spend time and money in sifting 
out candidates. The unanimous call from 
those on the field is for quality rather than 
quantity of recruits, while the intellectual and 
spiritual crises in the most strategic fields of 
the non-Christian world emphasize the need 
for missionary leadership of the highest order. 
Japan, China and the Levant are instances 
in point. 

Every volunteer therefore should qualify 
for leadership if he desires to get to the front. 
Strong intellectual endowments or physical 
vigor must not blind us to the fact that spir- 
itual men are needed for spiritual work and 
that character outweighs culture in soul-win- 
ning. Besides others, which I pass by, there 
are four elements of character that count high 
if you covet leadership. 

1. Decision of character is one of its 
richest assets. I shall never forget the day 
when I first read John Foster’s essay on this 
subject, nor forget that it was John R. Mott 
who recommended it. There is scarcely a 
leader in sacred or profane history who did 
not win leadership by this quality of soul. A 
double-minded man is unstable in all his 
ways, especially at the antipodes. A man 
who does not know his own mind plays a 
losing game against himself, although he may 
shove the pieces of the checkerboard of life 
for eighty years; while the man of decision 
wrests victory out of the jaws of defeat and 
is only made stronger by opposition and 
obstacles. It is a great thing to stand before 
a big life plan and God-given ambitions, to 
set your face as flint, and then with irrevocable 
decision to say, “I will.”” Study this element 
in the character of some of the missionary 


leaders of the past and follow in their foot- 
steps. 

2. Disinterestedness. It wins love, cap- 
tivates hearts, and combined with decisive 
leadership is well-nigh irresistible. Look at 
Paul’s life! Yet this quality is so elusive and 
rare that those who think they grasp it lose it. 
A wholly unselfish life is always a life of 
power. Shakespeare put the secret of it into 
the mouth of Wolsey when he said: 


“Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that 
hate thee; 
* 


* * 


Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues.’’— 


How disinterestedness of motive enriches 
life and life’s calling! Let the future mis- 
sionary bishop study his pastoral theology with 
good Bishop Bienvenu in Victor Hugo’s ““Les 
Misérables” and learn that life consists in the 
abundance of things a man gives away. And 
the future medical missionary should stand 
with MacLure at the station and hear Sir 
George say: “‘Give’s another shake of your 
hand, MacLure; I’m proud to have met 
you; you are an honor to our profession. 
Mind the antiseptic dressings."” There is no 
antiseptic dressing that can withstand the 
blessed contagion of such doctors of the old 
school. We want men on the foreign field 
who will put themselves and their profession 
last, and love for humanity and souls first and 
foremost. A man who is predominantly self- 
ish here in college will not get rid of the in- 
cubus by engaging a passage to China. 
“This kind goeth not forth save by prayer 
and fasting.” 

3. Sympathy. And this is more than dis- 
interestedness; it is both deeper and broader. 
Who can measure its power save those who 
have exercised it? The large-hearted tender- 
ness and gentleness of Christ’s manhood is its 
only perfect example. He was the friend of 
sinners and was in a peculiar and spiritual 
sense the Son of Man. The common people 
heard him gladly and little children ran into 
His arms. There is a kind of culture that 
produces aloofness and makes men walk on 
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stilts. Avoid it if you are going to the mis- 
sion field. Remember, 


“The parish priest 
Of Austerity 
Climbed up in a high church steeple, 
To be nearer God, 
So that he might hand 
His word down to his people. 


**And in sermon script 
He daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven; 
And he dropped this down 
On his people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


“In his age, God said, 
‘Come down and die!’ 

And he cried out from the steeple, 
“Where art Thou, Lord?’ 
And the Lord replied, 


‘Down here among the people.” ” 


4. Spirituality. This is the supreme and 
indispensable qualification for all spiritual 
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work. There is much in the foreign field and 
in the isolation of the missionary to produce 
spiritual indolence and atrophy. To be able 
to withstand the temptations and the deaden- 
ing environment of the non-Christian world 
we need strong moral fibre and a deep spir- 
itual life. Mission work is warfare, an as- 
sault on the breastworks of the powers of 
darkness; and, alas, an attack by these very 
powers on the lives of Christians and mis- 
sionaries. The Gibraltar of each mission 
station is the heart of the missionary, and if 
that proves traitor or capitulates, the enemy 
of missions has the victory. Spiritual power 
means spiritual leadership, and that is the 
supreme form of leadership in the mission 
field. To live so close to Christ that you 
cannot help draw others after Him; to talk 
so often and so intimately with Him that men 
may know your life is like your prayer; to 
love His Word and live it,—desire earnestly 
these greater gifts and you will be missionaries 
with power. Said Christ: “He that believeth 
on Me as the Scripture hath said, out of the 
depths of his life shall flow rivers of living 
water.” 


Enlargement of Work Among Young Men in Mission Lands 
By H. P. Andersen 


HE effective work which has been done 

by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tions in mission lands is being reinforced by a 
body of strong men whom the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the International Committee are send- 
ing out this year. A majority of these have 
been leaders in the American and Canadian 
student movement. They will work among 
the influential classes in their respective fields, 


while some of them will give exclusive at-, 


tention to students. 

Dwight W. Edwards sailed with R. R 
Gailey on the steamship “‘Minnesota,”” from 
Seattle, October 20. He will work with 
Mr. Gailey in the new Princeton work in 
Peking which is being supported and manned 
by Princeton University students and gradu- 
ates, and which will be established to meet 
the needs of the young men of the capital of 
China. Mr. Edwards graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1904 and spent last year in Osaka, 
Japan, teaching English and assisting the 


Young Men’s Christian Association of that 
city. 

On the same steamer sailed G. A. Gregg 
to become educational director of the Seoul, 
Korea, Association. Mr. Gregg has given 
special attention to industrial education and 
leaves the post of associate educational secre- 
tary of the International Committee to serve 
the young men of Korea. The Government 
of Korea has given $5,000 gold toward the 
current expenses of the Association in Seoul 
with special reference to the educational work. 
Funds for a new building there have been 
promised by Hon. John Wanamaker, and the 
young men of the Hermit Kingdom, a hermit 
no longer, are looking to the Association for 
help in their efforts to gain moral and edu- 
cational regeneration. 

On November 3, A. A. Ward, Western 
College, Iowa, and Yale University, will sail 
with Mrs. Ward for India. He will prob- 
ably be stationed at Bangalore to succeed J. 
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Lovell Murray who has just come home be- 
cause of illness in his family. Mr. Ward 
spent nearly three years in Jaffna College, 
Ceylon, as a teacher and thus came in con- 
tact with the Tamils, among which race he 
will work in the capital of the Mysore State. 

Charles L. Boynton, who, during the past 
three years has rendered the student move- 
ment quiet but most valuable service as office 
secretary of the Student Department, will sail 
on November 20 for Shanghai to occupy a 
still larger field as office secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee of China, Korea, and Hong- 
kong. He is a graduate of Pomona College, 
Claremont, California, and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Before he entered his work 
with the International Committee, he spent 
two years as state college secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Kansas. 


FOREIGN SECRETARIES, 1906 


For a number of years search has been 
made for a man peculiarly qualified to in- 
augurate and direct the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association work in Manila. The Com- 
mittee has now appointed W. A. Tener for 
this position. He will sail for his field on the 
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“Shawmut” from Seattle, December 7. Mr. 
Tener is a graduate of Iowa State College 
and was largely instrumental in placing the 
Christian work in his institution in a position 
of leadership during his administration as 
president of the Association. Last year he 
rendered most efficient service to the student 
movement as a whole in promoting Bible 
study, and in sounding forth the missionary ap- 
peal as traveling secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. He was also the execu- 
tive secretary of the Gearhart Student Con- 
ference last June. 

C. H. Gafhn, the building secretary of the 
Association at the University of Wisconsin, is 
under appointment for Japan, but. for family 
reasons will not leave for his new work until 
next year. 

Last spring three men who had served as 
secretaries of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, were sent out by the Foreign Depart- 
ment. P. A. Conard, University of Illinois, 
1901, who served last year as office secretary 
of the movement, and Harry O. Hill, North- 
western University, 1902, who had been 
traveling secretary of the Student Department 
for the Pacific Coast and was traveling secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement com- 
mencing January | of-this year, sailed for 
South America early in June. Mr. Conard 
is stationed at Buenos Aires, and Mr. Hill 
has been assigned to work in Brazil. He is 
now studying the Portugese language at Juiz 
de Fora. W. B. Pettus, whose life has made 
a profound impression on the American col- 
leges through his visits as secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, also left America 
in June. After spending the summer in Japan, 
he has gone to China to become the na- 
tional student secretary. The many govern- 
ment colleges and other institutions of higher 
learning which New China is opening, and the 
missionary colleges of that great Empire will 
constitute an almost unlimited field for his 
work. 

When these secretaries reach the field there 
will be sixty-nine men sent out and supported 
by the Associations and their friends in the 
United States and Canada. They are work- 
ing in the large cities and student centres of 
eleven countries. The Associations which they 
foster directly or indirectly number over 300 
and have a membership exceeding 15,000. 





Conference of the League of Student Volunteers in Japan 
By William B. Pettus 


HOSE missionaries in Japan who were 

student volunteers during their college 
or seminary days in Great Britain, Canada, 
or the United States, found the volunteer tie 
so practically helpful that they have formed a 
national league and hold a conference once 
every two years. These conferences have 
made a name for themselves throughout the 
country, because of their helpfulness and ef- 
ficiency. This League is the only National 
League of Student Volunteers in any mission 
land. 

About eight hundred missionaries and 
members of missionary families gathered this 
summer at Karuizawa, and therefore it was 
possible for the league conference to be well 
attended without its members being forced to 
do extra traveling, which would be very try- 
ing in the midst of a Japanese summer. More 
than 150 volunteers were present. The 
program consisted of very strong devotional 
addresses and addresses on present day mis- 
sionary problems in Japan such as ““A General 
Spiritual Awakening,” “Church Union, ’ 
““Self-supporting and Self-governing Japanese 


Churches,”” ““The Volunteer Watchword as 
Related to Japan.” A young Japanese 
leader, Rev. I. Hoto, told very frankly and 
very fearlessly, ““What Japanese Expect from 
Missionaries in the Future.” 

One of the vesper services of the Union 
Church was devoted to reports of the Nash- 
ville Convention and five of those who were 
present at that gathering spoke about its 
significance, helpfulness, and results. 

Another great gathering that was given a 
prominent place was the conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation which 
is to meet in Tokyo in April, 1907, and 
which will be the first world’s congress of any 
kind to assemble in the Orient. 

The personnel of the Volunteer League 
was to the writer one of the most striking 
features. Never before had he seen a body 
of college men and women in which there 
was such a large proportion who wore Phi 
Beta Kappa keys. It was proof of the fact 
that men of the highest grade of intellect are 
applying to the boards and being sent out as 
missionaries. 


Princeton’s Farewell to Her Missionaries 
By Dumont Clarke, Jr. 


HURSDAY night, October 4, at Prince- 
ton, in Alexander Hall, used only 
on occasions of great assemblages of the uni- 
versity body, a large and deeply interested 
mass meeting of students bade God-speed to 
the men who are to take up Princeton’s mis- 
sionary enterprise in Peking. The meeting had 
been carefully planned, and the audience that 
gathered was thoroughly representative of both 
graduates and undergraduates of Princeton, 
the birth-place of the Philadelphian Society, 
the parent Christian Association of the Ameri- 
can colleges. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke presided, and intro- 
duced Robert R. Gailey, A. M., 1896, and 
Dwight W. Edwards, 1904, the men who 
are to represent Princeton in Peking; Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, 1879, chairman of the Stu- 


dent Department of the International Com- 


mittee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and John R. Mott. 

After the singing of a hymn and the open- 
ing prayer, Dr. van Dyke spoke. He said, 
in part, that this meeting represented one as- 
pect of the Princeton spirit. ““We wish to 
have a share, not only in the world’s science 
and literature and government and commerce 
and industry, but also in that larger and 
greater work which seeks to make the world 
better, which seeks to uplift and ennoble the 
race of man by spreading a higher faith, a 
brighter hope, and a broader human charity, 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth.” 
He spoke of the urgent need of a distinctly 
Christian work along broad human lines 
among the young men of China, and of 
Princeton's entering the open door by send- 
ing to the capital of China two real men to 
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preach and teach, and, above all, to live the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

As Mr. Gailey stepped forward—Prince- 
ton’s old football player, and all-American 
center—a wave of unrestrained enthusiasm 
broke over the crowd, and cheer after cheer 
rang out. He expressed the joy he experi- 
enced in remembering the appreciation and 
pleasure Princeton had felt in his college 
achievements, but he felt a heavy burden of 
responsibility in taking upon himself the great 
enterprise upon which his Alma Mater was 
entering. China, he said, is experiencing a 
great awakening, and is gradually breaking 
away from her time-honored conservatism. 
She is like a derelict on the ocean seeking 
for help, and is especially looking toward 
America in her time of need. Thus it 
is that Princeton has a great opportunity 
thrust upon her, by which she will not only 
be able to help China, but also the men she 
is going to send as her representatives. This 
splendid undertaking is expected to uplift and 
instill Christian ideals and spirit into the lead- 
ers of this new China which is rapidly spring- 
ing into existence—leaders who will not only 
have a marvelous influence upon China her- 
self, but upon all Asia. This will be ac- 
complished in four ways—by education, social 
intercourse, athletics, and the work of pre- 
senting the Bible to them. 

Cleveland H. Dodge, 1879, speaking for 
the Student Movement and the Foreign Com- 
mittee, said he was very thankful that such 
men as Mr. Gailey and Mr. Edwards were 
available for such an opportunity. As a 
Princeton man, he was proud that now, al- 
most on the thirtieth anniversary of the origin 
of the Intercollegiate Movement in old East 
Hall, Princeton was again inaugurating a new 
movement in religious work. In closing, he 
said farewell to both men in the name of 
Princeton, and wished them the best of suc- 
cess. 

Dwight W. Edwards, 1904, who has 
been in Japan for one year, spoke of con- 
ditions in the East. He said he understood 
something of the temptations to which the 
Chinese are constantly subjected and their 
need of help, and declared his reason for go- 
ing was to offer them a Helper who had 
shown Himself to be able to give men all the 
assistance they need. 

John R. Mott, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Student Volunteer Move- 
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ment, said it was inspiring to listen to the 
words of these men who were about to set out 
to inaugurate this great movement in China. 
He declared that in all his travels, embracing 
over thirty nations; he was more impressed by 
China than by any other. It was not the 
vast population, nor the great antiquity of 
China, nor the difficulties and obstacles it pre- 
sents, which impressed him, but the race itself, 
combining, as it does, all the characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon race—industry, frugality, 
patience, tenacity, conservatism, and mental 
vigor. He congratulated Princeton on its 
statesmanship in beginning this work at Peking 
at this time. Peking is the center of the whole 
nation, and all movements and all officials 
must come from this great city. Mr. Gailey’s 
work will be among the young men, who will 
soon go out as leaders, so that his work will 
ultimately affect the direction of China’s new 
strength. These young men are tempted more 
strongly than we can imagine and only such 
work as Mr. Gailey has planned can help 
them, striking as it does through athletics, 
education, and religion. This is an oppor- 
tune time, and much is to be expected from 
two such men. 

Cheer upon cheer followed the speeches. 
But as the audience realized that the meeting 
was about to close, and that Gailey and 
Edwards were soon to leave for the far-off 
land, a hush fell over them. Dr. van Dyke 
asked that Princeton might give her benedic- 
tion. He uttered three short prayers, at the 
close of each of which all present united in 
a solemn, reverent “Amen.” 

*“We pray that God will bless these men in 
body and soul, and give them full strength for 
all their work, in Christ’s name. Amen. 

“We pray that God will keep them in 
health and hope and heart, in courage and 
cheer, in faith and love, that they may have 
power to win men to Christ. Amen. 

““We pray that God will bring them back 
safely in due season, with abundant and 
precious spiritual harvest gathered for the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

With this impressive farewell, Princeton 
sent her representatives to this great work. 
This was not all. The following morning a 
crowd gathered at the railway station. After 
the final cheers, heads were bared, and as the 
train pulled away all united in the stirring 
strains of Princeton’s famous hymn, “‘Old 
Nassau.” 





Current Comment 
Edward C. Jenkins, Editor 


EAL prayer is the fruit of a sense of need. 
To pray is to recognize that feeling of 
dependence common to men everywhere when 
the religious instinct is awakened. Among 
Christians, this sense of need is sometimes so 
attenuated that its power is but feeble as a 
stimulus to prayer. When we cease praying 
for sleds and ponies, we often fail to keep 
our prayers genuine from sheer lack of a vivid 
realization of moral and spiritual destitution. 
Then there may come all unexpectedly an 
overwhelming temptation, a bitter disappoint- 
ment, a crushing sorrow, and we pray because 
we must. Education in prayer progresses 
through the discovery of needs. 

This principle is the basis of those appeals 
for concerted prayer which come annually be- 
fore the Christian world. The Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students, the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges, and the Week of Prayer for Young 
Men all have claims upon the time of Chris- 
tian students. The Week of Prayer is ap- 
pointed for November 11-17. Associations 
all over the world are asked to consider the 
spiritual needs of young men. Members of 
these organizations will think of their fellows 
not as students or mechanics or soldiers or 
business men, but as those who need God. 
A consideration of their needs will awaken the 
desire to pray that their needs be met. The 
International Committee has sent to all stu- 
dent Associations a request that this week in 
November be thus utilized. In some colleges, 
meetings for united prayer will be held each 
day. In others this may not be practicable. 
In every place the leaders should take steps to 
spread information about the needs of young 
men and what is being done to meet these 
needs, and to impress upon the members that 
it is a privilege to devote time to the blessed 
ministry of intercession. 


Certain practices which masquerade under 
the pleasing designation “‘amateur sport’’ are 
forcefully discussed by the headmaster of 
Groton School in this issue. His words de- 
serve to be circulated widely among all classes 
of college men. All over this land there is 
need for a revival of the spirit of the amateur. 
So long as men go to the gridiron for any 
other reason than because they like to play the 


game, so long the professional and not the 
amateur spirit is in the ascendant. The ama- 
teur plays the game primarily for recreation, 
the professional primarily for some personal 
advantage—money or position. Of course 
this distinction is not according to the letter of 
athletic law, and eligibility rules are clearly 
necessary. But a rule is at best a clumsy ex- 
pedient for testing a man’s spirit. This re- 
vival of the amateur spirit will come when 
college public opinion places a higher value on 
conduct than on a score and asks its repre- 
sentatives in sport to be Christian gentlemen 
first and players afterwards. Those members 
of the Association who cheer the advances of 
the ball which are made by unfair means or 
who try to curry favor by assenting to the 
dubious policies of tricky coaches and cap- 
tains, deserve the censure of their fellows no 
matter how fervent their prayers or how fiery 
their exhortations. 


Mr. Gundert’s frank opinion of the North 
American student movement enables us to 
see ourselves through the eyes of a sympa- 
thetic German. It was natural that on a 
short visit to this country the external and 
superficial loomed large in his eyes. Mr. 
Gundert came to America just before the 
Nashville convention. His visits to individual 
universities were brief so that, naturally, he 
was prevented from entering fully into the 
spirit of each. Under these conditions, Mr. 
Gundert seized upon certain characteristics 
of our student movement with gratifying pre- 
cision. He is right in saying that this move- 
ment stands on American life. In this we 
rejoice. When the men in the colleges who 
stand for Christian principles and the spiritual 
life hold aloof from those who do not stand 
on the same platform, the Christian men have 
failed at the point of their greatest usefulness. 
It is the glory of any organization, calling 
itself Christian, that it keeps in close contact 
with all classes of men. 

Where men are is the place of the greatest 
opportunity; there also is the place of peril 
because of the large amount of human nature 
in every Christian worker. The movement 
that keeps near to life is in danger of losing 
spiritual power in the midst of material sur- 
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roundings. In passing a critical judgment on 
an organization for Christian work, the first 
question should be, Can the results of its 
activity be accounted for solely because cer- 
tain methods are used? If the answer is yes, 
then it has no claim to be a spiritual force. 
But if there is in the result something that 
cannot be explained by natural human causes, 
then it is spiritual even though its leaders and 
workers employ the paraphernalia of business 
and the methods of legitimate promoting. 


There is a note of urgency in the ap- 
peals for men and women such as are printed 
in thisissue. To all those who have com- 
pleted their academic and_ professional train- 
ing, these calls should come with all the 
force of a personal appeal. Certainly 
there are enough men and women who have 
the purpose to serve and the training as 
well to fill all the positions. It would seem so. 
And yet it is conceivable that even if every 
eligible person should at once apply there 
might remain some places unfilled. These 
positions require persons of peculiar gifts. 
Not only so but the whole missionary enter- 
prise demands men and women of exceptional 
training and ability. The Church requires 
for her foreign service men who are physically 
fit, mentally equipped, spiritually keen, morally 
vigorous—men of capacity, sagacity, and 
virile leadership. In this work where financial 
support is by no means abundant and where 
the normal difficulties, not to mention the 
emergencies, are well-nigh insuperable, the 
Church would be an unfaithful steward did 
she not apply to candidates for missionary serv- 
ice tests severer than are applied to applicants 
for positions in any other calling on this broad 
earth. So high has this standard been set by 
one society that the fifty candidates recently 
sent out were chosen from two hundred appli- 
cants. Discouraging? Not more so than in the 
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army, the navy, the colonial administration, or 
high callings everywhere. The fact that in the 
missionary service the tests are applied at the 
beginning instead of spread out over the 
period of service is no argument against the 
procedure. Were candidates for the ministry 
at home examined as to their physical fitness 
for the work at ordination, there might be 
fewer ministers—and less breakdowns. If bar 
examiners went into the moral record of a 
candidate as thoroughly as they go into his 
legal knowledge, there would be fewer law- 
yers and none of the leeches that disgrace a 
great profession. The difficulties of the mis- 
sionary enterprise are its great moral asset. 
When it ceases to make severe demands it will 
cease to appeal to the men who like hard jobs. 

In the face of these tests what should be 
the attitude of the student who wants to be 
a missionary? Let him go on with his prep- 
aration and then apply to the board of his 
church to be sent. If he is not accepted let 
him apply again. His first disappointment 
may have been due to the fact that the board 
wanted a man for the Amazon valley and his 
health would not stand a tropical climate. 
Or the board may have needed an evangelist 
when he was fitted for medical work. Nor 
should he be discouraged because of reports 
that the board has no funds available for send- 
ing out new missionaries. Any day may 
bring a letter or cablegram informing the 
board of a death in the ranks or of a worker 
invalided home. Should a man keep on ap- 
plying? He should if he means business. 
This is no enterprise for the chicken-hearted. 
Nor is it a matter of satisfying one’s conscience 
by going through a form. There is a great 
work that needs men. So long as this need 
exists, so long is it incumbent on every man 
who honestly desires to do his part to press 
forward until circumstances, clearly beyond 
his control, bar the path. 


The Student World 


We take pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
J. Lovell Murray has been secured as mission 
study secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. Mr. Murray is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, where he served as 
general secretary of the Association. He took 
theology at the Knox Theological College in 
Toronto. For the past four years he has been 


in India as secretary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association in Bangalore, but has 
been compelled to return on account of the 
health of his family. Mr. Murray begins his 
work on November |. 


Seventy-five men enrolled in Bible study at 
Williams College one Sunday last month. 
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On October 12 the Association of Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, had fifteen 
Bible classes with an enrolment of 125. 


At Iowa State College, 650 men are en- 
rolled in Bible study. At the opening de- 
cision meeting, five men decided for the Chris- 
tian life. 


The University of Mississippi Association 
is making marked progress. It has 175 mem- 
bers, 125 in Bible study, and plans for still 
larger achievements. 


At Columbia Military Academy, Ten- 
nessee, where an Association was organized 
last spring, | 33 of the 160 boys of the school 


are members of the Association. 


At Charles City College, Iowa, eighty-five 
per cent. of all the men in the institution have 
joined the Association, and eighty per cent. 
have been enrolled in Bible study. 


At the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of North Carolina, West Raleigh, where 
the Bible study policy calls for 125, more 
than 100 have already been enrolled. 


The Bible study work at Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Wisconsin, has opened with twenty 
classes. The normal class for leaders is be- 


ing conducted by Dr. Wilson S. Naylor. 


T. A. Clements is the general secretary of 
the Association at the University of Buffalo 
and not at Hamilton College as was incor- 
rectly reported in the October Intercollegian 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, re- 
ported 180 men enrolled in Bible study on 
October 15, as compared with sixty last year. 
Their policy calls for 120. They have also 
recently raised over $200 for missions. 


Of the 225 men in the academic depart- 
ment of Hamline University, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, the Association has secured 150 mem- 
bers, and has enrolled sixty in Bible classes. 
Two fruitful decision meetings have been 


held. 


M. T. Kennedy, for the past year genera! 
secretary at South Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, and traveling secretary for the Dakotas, 
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has become general secretary at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


At Emory and Henry College, Virginia, 
at the end of the second week of the Bible 
study campaign, 116 had been enrolled. 
The number of students is 160. The religious 
census shows that about seventy-five per cent. 
are Christians. 


The Pacific Coast Student Conference will 
meet at Pacific Grove, California, December 
28 to January 6. Charles D. Hurrey, secre- 
tary of the Student Department of the Inter- 
national Committee for the West, is in charge 
of the arrangements for the conference. 


The Association of Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia, has 160 members as com- 
pared with sixty last year. Group Bible study 
has been undertaken for the first time in ad- 
dition to curriculum Bible study. A series 
of life-work meetings has been arranged. 


The largest mass meeting of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa was that held this fall, when 
Clayton S. Cooper, the Bible study secretary 
of the International Committee, addressed the 
students. The attendance was about 500. 


Nearly this number have already signed for 
Bible study work. 


At the University of Illinois, the Bible 
study canvass, under strong leadership, had 
already enrolled 600 men on October 15. 
Sixty-four classes are now being conducted. 
A religious census had then been completed, 
and the mission study and foreign work can- 
vasses were under way. 


New life has come to the Association at 
the University of Minnesota. The member- 
ship has reached 500 and a large force is at 
work conducting the Bible study canvass. 
The Association is conducting evening edu- 
cational classes for delinquent students, and a 
successful employment bureau. 


The Southwestern Student Conference will 
meet at Ruston, Louisiana, December 28 to 
January 6. Delegates will attend from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
The secretaries in charge will be W. D. 
Weatherford and R. M. Harper. 
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Mrs. Lawrence Thurston, who has ren- 
dered such efhcient service for the past two 
years as traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, sailed on October 20 
by the steamship “Minnesota,” to take up 
work (at her own charges), in connection 
with the Yale Miussion at 


Changsha, in 
Hunan, China. 

At Drake University, Des Moines, lowa, 
the Association room has been filled recently 
All new 
men were visited once or oftener in their rooms 
during the first week of college. he em- 
ployment bureau has secured positions tur 


at each Sunday morning meeting. 


more than eighty men, the money vaiue b-- 
ing about $1,500. 

[he sixteenth conference of the student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
Maritime Provinces was held October 18 to 
21, at the University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton. Frank V. Slack and George 
Irving, traveling secretaries of the International 
Committee, were on the program, in additioi 
to the Maritime secretaries. 


At lowa College, Grinnell, lowa, 200 
men are already enrolled in Bible classes. 
[wo professors are leading normal classes. 
lhe new Association building is nearly com- 
pleted. Charles D. Hurrey, traveling secre- 
tary for the West, addressed nearly 200 stu- 
dents at the regular Association meeting. 
More than a score made known their decision 
to lead better lives. 

Eleven out of twenty of the Nebraska 
student Associations were represented at the 
Presidents’ Conference, held at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and Cotner University, Octo- 
ber 12 to 14. Neil McMillan, Jr., associate 
Bible study secretary of the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee, con 
ducted the discussions on Bible study and 
religious work. W. J. Hill, chairman of the 
State Committee, and Ross Hadley, student 
secretary for lowa, were also present and 
spoke. Dr. Charles Fordyce, president of 
Wesleyan University, presided. 


George S. Budd, state secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of Ohio, 
died at the age of 36 on September 21, as 


the result of a surgical operation. He was a 
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graduate of Hamilton College. In 1892 he 
became assistant secretary at | wenty-third 
Street branch, New York City. He has been 
general secretary at Mt. Vernon, New Bed- 
ford, and Cambridge, and assistant state sec- 
retary tor Massachusetts. Last June he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Employed 
Officers’ Association. His death is a severe 
loss to the Association movement. 


Reno Hutchinson, general secretary at 
Spokane, Washington, was shot and killed 
there by a burglar, on the might of October 
15. The only news received at the time of 
going to press has been the telegraphic an- 
nouncement and a newspaper item. At the 
University of California, from which he was 
graduated in 1898, with Phi Beta Kappa 
honors, Mr. Hutchinson was prominent in 
the religious, athletic, and fraternity life of the 
institution. He was general secretary of the 
Association there one year, and then took the 
position of graduate manager of athletics. He 
left this to become director of religious work 
in the Association at Portland, Oregon; and 
last August he entered upon his new duties 
at Spokane. For the past six years, he gave 
generously of his time to the Pacific Grove 
and Gearhart Park student conferences. In 
this way, and by visits to many of the colleges, 
he exerted a deep influence on the student 
religious life of the Pacific Coast. 


Ningman Brewster, Amherst, | 906, presi- 
dent of the Association during his senior year, 
and W. S. Pettit, who has been general sec- 
retary at Williams since his graduation in 
1904, entered this fall the Intercollegiate 
Department of the New York Association as 
associate secretaries. Mr. Brewster will have 
charge of the local Association work at Uni- 
versity and Bellevue Medical College, and 
will also initiate a work at Washington Square 
for the downtown department of New York 
University. This work, in the most difficult 
held that the New York Intercollegiate has 
yet faced, is made possible through the gen- 
erosity of friends of New York University. 
Mr. Pettit, in addition to his duties as general 
secretary at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, will have charge of the work for 
college graduates who have recently entered 
business in New York, endeavoring to interest 
them in the religious, philanthropic and social 
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work of the city. Frank C. Gilbert, for two 
years financial secretary of the New York 
Intercollegiate, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion at the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

The third triennial Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in Theological 
Institutions in the United States and Canada 
will be held at Dayton, Ohio, December 6 to 
9. It will be a notable gathering. Dele- 
gates are expected from all sections of North 
America and from every Protestant evangeli- 
cal denomination. A strong program has been 
prepared, among the speakers being such men 
as the Rev. Dr. Hugh Black, of the United 
Free Church of Scotland; the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Charles D. Williams, Bishop of Michigan; 
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the Rev. Dr. Wm. F. McDowell, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; Mr. Robert 
E.. Speer, Mr. John R. Mott, the Rev. Dr. 
E. I. Bosworth, the Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
President E. T. Mullins, D. D., of Louisville, 
Ky.; the Rev. J. Lovell Murray of Toronto, 
Canada; Harvey Graeme Furbay, Ph. D.; the 
Rev. Dr. S. M. Zwemer of Arabia, and the 
Rev. H. F. Laflamme of India. The delegates 
will be the guests of the Union Biblical Semi- 
nary and the Ministerial Association of Day- 
ton; and will be entertained in the homes of 
Dayton’s citizens. Mr. Penfield of the Inter- 
nationa] Committee has charge of the arrange- 
ments and all correspondence should be di- 
rected to him at 3 West Twenty-ninth St., 
New York. 


Wanted at Once 


Men and women are needed—and needed immediately to fill the positions mentioned below. 


These openings are not theoretical or imaginary. 


They are vacant and the Boards issuing the 


calls are ready to appoint and send out at once the men and women who have the qualifications 


necessary 


BY THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 

1. A first-class young physician for the Philippine 
Islands. He must be a man of fine personality and 
good al! round gifts 

2. A first-ciass business manager and industrial 
superintendent for Oorfa, lurkey 

3. Twe 
Bitlis, Turkey, and one to take up 
work at Lin Ching, China 

4. We need a young man o! collegiate training 
who has also taken special pedagogical work; theo- 
logical training not necessary. We would like, if 
possible, a man who has a degree from the peda- 
gogical department of university. It is quite 
important that the applicant have some recognition 
of special work done. We need him in connection 
with the educational work at Bombay, India 

5 West Central Africa 


>. A teacher (woman) for 
(woman) for the Bridg 


ordained men, one for a heroic post at 


a magnificent 


some 


6. A teacher of musi 
man School, North China 

7. kindergarien teacher (woman) for Peking 

8. A woman well versed in evangelistic work for 
Peking 

9. A woman teacher to have charge of the Girls’ 
School at Kalgan 

10. A teacher 
Shansi 

ll. A physician (woman) to be associated with 
Dr. Emily D. Smith, at Ing Hok, Foochow 

12. A physician (woman) to be 
Dr. Lucy Bement at Shaowu 


13. A teacher 


(woman) of the best quality fo: 


associated with 
(woman) for Shaowu 


14. A woman to do general missionary work at 


It you cannot apply yourself, pass the information on to some one who can do so. 


Bombay, India, and also a kindergartner. 

15. A woman for the Lucy Perry Noble Bible 
School at Madura, India. 

16. For Japan, in Kobe College, one permanent 
missionary (woman) who will go for life service, 
one teacher well versed in the Buble, and a kinder- 
gariner for the Glory Kindergarten at Kobe. 

17. For ‘lurkey, a teacher for Marash College, 
Central Turkey, and kindergartner tor different 
stations in the Mission. A well equipped teacher 
to be associated with Miss Maltbie in the Samokov 
Girls’ Boarding School. ‘Two women for Mi- 
cronesia 

18. A teacher (woman) in a Girls’ Boarding 
School at Mount Silinda, East Central Africa. 

19. A teacher (woman) in Girls’ Boarding 
School, Umzumbe, Zulu Mission Africa. 

20. Science teacher (woman) at Marsovan, and a 
kindergartner at Cesarea, Western I urkey. 

21. Principal, Girls’ Boarding 
Eastern lurkey 

22. A superintendent of Bible women, a medical 
worker, and an educational worker for the Madura 
Mission, India. 

23. Principal, Girls’ Boarding School and a 
superintendent of Bible Women’s work at Ahmed- 
nagar, Marathi Mission, India 

24. Teacher in Girls’ School, Kalgan. A super 
intendent of Bible Women and of work in villages 
Pao-ting-fu; a superintendent of Bible Women and 
of work in villages Lie notsin North China 

25. A principal Girls’ Boarding School and an 
associate teacher for Canton, South China 

26. ‘Teacher in Girls’ Boarding School at Pona 
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sang, Foochow, China, and a superintendent of 
Bible Women for the Pagoda Anchorage, Foochow. 

27. A superintendent of Bible Women at 
Niigata, Japan; teacher in girls’ school at Miyazaki, 
Japan. A worker in villages. 

Two teachers in Girls’ Schocls in Micronesia. 

For further information apply to Rev. C. 
Patton, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


BY THE BOARD OF FOREIGN es ed THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U 


1. Two men (unmarried) to teach in teiilins 
Chili. 

2. One man (unmarried) a stenographer, who 
could act as secretary and teach bookkeeping in the 
Santiago School. 

3. One man (unmarried) to teach in a boys’ 
school at Tabriz, Persia. 

4. One doctor (woman) for China. 

5. One nurse for hospital work 
Persia. 

6. One medical missionary (man) for China. 

7. One doctor (woman) for China. 

8. One ordained man for Bogota. 

9. One doctor (man) for Peking, China. 

For further information apply to Rev. A. W. 
Halsey, D.D., Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

BY THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, NEW YORK. 

1. Two laymen, teachers for St. John’s University, 
Shanghai. 

2. One physician (woman) for the St. 
beth Hospital, Shanghai. 

3. One physician (woman) for the 
Bunn Hospital, Wuchang. 

4. Two women for evangelistic work and school 
work in Hankow. 

5. Two women for evangelistic and school work 
in Shanghai. 

6. One ordained man for work in Mexico. 

7. Two ordained men for evangelistic work in 
Northern Japan. 

8. Four women for evangelistic work among the 
women of Japan. 

9. One ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Brazil. 

10. Two ordained men for evangelistic work in 
the Philippines. 

11. One doctor (man) for work in the Philip- 
pines. 

12. One ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Africa. 

13. One woman for evangelistic work in Africa. 

In all the fields except Mexico and Brazil the 
men should be unmarried, and agree to remain un- 
married for at least two years. 

For further information apply to Mr. John W. 
Wood, Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

BY THE FOREIGN MISSION BOARD OF THE RE- 
FORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

A woman teacher for China, to take charge of a 
Girls’ School. 

For further information apply to Rev. R. M. 
Sommerville, D.D., Secretary, 327 West 56th Street, 
New York City. 


in Teheran, 


Eliza- 
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BY THE DES MOINES BRANCH OF _ THE WO- 
MAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY ggg OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
A woman trained as a teacher, one who has had 

experience in High School work, and has the ability 

to administer the business affairs of a Boarding 

School. 

Apply to Mrs. Mary. F. Thompson, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Bedford, lowa. 

BY THE PACIFIC BRANCH OF THE WOMAN'S 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

A medical missionary (woman) for India. 
Apply to Mrs. S. F. Johnson, Cor. Sect., 520 

Okland Ave., Pasadena. Cal. 


BY THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION, 
BOSTON. 


A competent man to place in charge of the normal 
department of a college. Also another man to act 
as president of the same college. 

For further information apply to Rev. F. P. 
Haggard, Corresponding Secretary, Ford Buildiny, 
Boston, Mass. 

BY THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS*OF THE 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH (GENERAL 
SYNOD). 

1. A medical man for Africa. 

2. An ordained man (married). 

3. An ordained man (unmarried). 

4. A physician and an wamarried woman for 
Africa. 

For further information apply to the Rev. Marion 
J. Kline, D. D., Secretary, 19 W. Saratoga, St., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

a @ Uys FOREIGN MISSION COMMITTEE OF THE 


THERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NASH- 
VILLE 


A trained nurse for the Elizabeth Blake Hospital, 
Soochow, China. 

For further information apply to Dr. S. H. 
Chester, Corresponding Secretary, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

BY THE WOMAN'S BOARD OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 

A woman medical missionary. 

For further information apply to Mrs. S. C. 
Trueheart, Secretary, Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

BY THE FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, DAYTON OHIO. 
An ordained man (married) for Porto Rico. 

For further information apply to Rev. S. S. 
Hough, D.D., Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

BY THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 

Two teachers (men) one for China, and one for 
Japan. Married men are preferred. 

A physician (woman) for hospital work in 
Arabia. 

For further information apply to Rev. H. N. 
Cobb, Secretary, 25 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. 

BY THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Two medical missionaries (men) and three nurses 

for hospital work in China. Two teachers (wo- 

men) for a Girls’ School in Japan. Only college 
graduates will be accepted. The physicians should 
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have one year of special training. Married men 
preferred. 

For further information apply to Rev. Allen R. 
Bartholomew. D. D., 1306 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


BY THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE WESLEY- 
AN CONNECTION. 


An ordained man and wife. 


Apply to Rev. E. Teter, Missionary Secretary, 
316 East Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Opportunities for Service 

In this number of The Intercollegian is 
published information as to qualified candi- 
dates required immediately by several mis- 
sionary organizations. ‘This does not repre- 
sent the total number of missionary candidates 
needed during the year by the foreign mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada, 
but only those required immediately. 

In view of the fact that an increasing num- 
ber of men and women are needed each year 
for service abroad, one meeting of the Associ- 
ation may very profitably be devoted to pre- 
senting “Opportunities for Service’ in the 
foreign mission fields. It will give variety, 
and, perhaps, make the meeting more interest- 
ing if the different speakers present in talks of 
not over eight minutes, the opportunities for 
men of different professions. For example: 

1. The opportunities for the Christian 
physician in non-Christian lands. 

The speaker may begin by referring to the 
number of physicians (men and women) as 
set forth in the statement printed elsewhere. 
Reference also should be made to the oppor- 
tunities for the missionary physician in a pro- 
fessional way, but it should be strongly 
pointed out that the work of the missionary 
physician is primarily missionary. Reference 
books: “Healing of the Nations,” by Wil- 
liamson; “‘Christian Missions and Social 
Progress,” by Dennis; “Geography and 
Atlas of Protestant Missions,” by Beach; 
“The Service of Missions to Science and 
Society,” by Keen; “Students and the 
Modern Missionary Crusade.” 

2. The opportunities for Christian teach- 
ers. 

The speaker may discuss the influence of 
the teacher at home, and show how much 
greater the influence is on the foreign mission 
field. Refer to the educational awakening 
in China and to what has been done in India 
and Japan. Illustrate by reference to such 


men, as Verbeck and Joseph Hardy Neesima 
in Japan, and Duff in India. Reference 
books: “‘Life of Verbeck of Japan,”’ “‘Life 
of J. H. Neesima,”” “Life of Alexander 
Duff,” “Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress,’ by Dennis; ““Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions,” by Beach; ““The Serv- 
ice of Missions to Science and Society,”’ by 
Keen; “Students and Modern Missionary 
Crusade.” 

3. The work of the Christian minister in 
the mission field. 

As great as the opportunity of the Chris- 
tian minister is in the home land, it is far 
greater abroad. The minister in the heathen 
land becomes, as he never can at home, a 
leader of leaders. The demand for ordained 
men on the field is far greater than that for 
men of other professions. Reference books: 
“Christian Missions and Social Progress,” 
by Dennis; “Pastor Hsi,”” “Call, Qualifica- 
tions and Preparation of Missionary Candi- 
dates,”” “‘Supreme Decision of the Christian 
Student,”’ ““What Constitutes a Call,” “*Stu- 
dents and the Modern Missionary Crusade,” 
“Pilkington of Uganda,” “‘A Life for 
Africa,” “‘“A Memorial of Horace Tracy 
Pitkin,” ““Men of Might in India Missions,”’ 
“Henry Martyn,” “The Vanguard.” 

4. There is a limited demand for men of 
technical training. The speaker taking this 
topic refers to the work of men like Mackay 
of Uganda. Reference book: ‘Mackay of 
Uganda.” 

5. When the audience is made up of wo- 
men, or if it is a mixed audience, special 
reference should be made to the work of wo- 
men on the mission field. Women are needed 
as nurses, matrons of schools, principals of 
schools, etc. Mrs. Thurston’s pamphlet, 
“The College Woman’s Opportunity,” will 
furnish the material needed. See also the 
lives of Irene Petrie, Isabella Thoburn, and 
Laura Haygood. 

6. The closing talk should be in the nature 
of an appeal for the best men and women to 
offer themselves for service. In preparation 
the speaker may use the following pamphlets 
and books: ““What Constitutes a Mission- 
ary Call,” ‘Supreme Decision,” “College 
Woman's Opportunity,” “‘Home Ties,’ 
“Value of a Purpose,”’ ““Do not Say,” “‘Stu- 
dents and the Modern Missionary Crusade,” 
“The Call Qualifications and Preparation of 
Missionary Candidates.” 
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Recent Books 


Every student who is not interested in politi- 
cal questions should read the little pamphlet 
“Public Spirit,” by Gifford Pinchot, Chief 
of the Forest Service. The ten minutes em- 
ployed in this reading will set any such man 
thinking. It may result in putting him into the 
class of “‘politically effective people.”” The 
amazing apathy of so many college men re- 
garding public questions will be lessened if 
this pamphlet is widely read. Copies for dis- 
tribution may be had without charge by ap- 
plying to the office of the Student Depart- 
ment. 


German Universities and University Study. 
By Friedrich Paulsen. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


Before the publication of this book Ameri- 
can students could find no comprehensive 
volume in English giving reliable information 
on the German universities. This book, by 
the distinguished professor of philosophy in 
the University of Berlin, supplies this need. 
He discusses the historical development and 
present organization of the various universities, 
going into many technical questions that are 
most interesting for administrators of colleges. 
Over a hundred pages, however, are devoted 
to student life. This section furnishes a great 
deal of practical information most useful to 
those intending to study in Germany. In the 
last division of the book, the special faculties, 
theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, are 
treated briefly. A bibliography and index 
increase the utility of this admirable book. 


Letters to a Chinese Official Being a Western 
View of Eastern Civilization. By Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 50 cents. 


Western civilization has a doughty cham- 
pion in Mr. Bryan. His recent book is an 
apology for the West against the East. Were 
he as discriminating in his criticism as he is 
loyal in his Americanism this book would 
have far greater value than its has. It is a 
reply to the anonymous “Letters from a 
Chinese Official,” published a few years ago. 
This book was a caustic criticism of European 
and American civilization and a laudation of 
the Chinese. It was written by an English- 
man from material furnished by a Chinese 


official. In taking these “‘Letters’’ so seriously 
Mr. Bryan belittles the Chinese, because the 
attitude he combats is hardly that of the pro- 
gressive Chinese official of to-day. Those who 
are inclined to depreciate China will find their 
antipathy fed by reading this book, but all 
who are interested in missions will rejoice in 
Mr. Bryan’s sympathy with and appreciation 
of the spiritual aims of the missionary enter- 
prise. 


The American Baptist Missionary Union 
has reprinted in attractive form an address on 
“The Service of Missions to Science and So- 
ciety,” by W. W. Keen, M. D., LL. D., 
the distinguished professor of surgery in 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. In 
this pamphlet is given in brief compass a large 
amount of information about the contributions 
of missionaries to science, education, and 
diplomacy. Footnote references add greatly 
to the usefulness of the pamphlet. In a bib- 
liography of fifty-eight titles the author gives 
exact references to the works of scientists and 
others who commend the labors of the mis- 
sionary. Copies of this pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the Union, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, at ten cents each. 


Students and the Modern Missionary Cru- 
sade. Addresses delivered before the Fifth 
International Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
Nashville, Tennessee, February 28— 
March 4, 1906. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement. Cloth, $1.50. 


To embody the spirit of the Nashville Con- 
vention in cold type is impossible but the 
published report goes a long way toward do- 
ing this very thing. In a volume of 700 
pages there is given a kind of photograph of 
the ideas presented. The aim of the editor 
was to preserve as nearly verbatim as possible 
consistent with clearness, the addresses de- 
livered in the Ryman Auditorium and at the 
section meetings. A carefully annotated 
bibliography and an index bountifully minute 
add to the general usefulness of this volume. 
Those who heard these addresses will find 
renewed inspiration in this book and to all 
who are interested in missions it will prove 
of great value as a book of reference. 
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